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In a hung-up world of low-flying jets and high- 
pitched tension, it’s comforting to know there’s a 
place you can go where the food is good, the atmos- 
phere gentle, and the service friendly. But to dis- 
cover it in the middle of a bustling university cam- 
pus seems impossible, and maybe that’s why so 
many people are unaware of the dining pleasures 
awaiting them at the George Washington University 
Club. 


But there it is, situated on the third floor of 


the University’s Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, far 


from the madding crowd, yet within minutes of 
business, government and entertainment centers. 
Nevertheless, with more than 22,000 alumni in the 
metropolitan area alone, the Club has fewer than 
2,000 members, only half of whom are alumni. Many 
people associated with the George Washington Uni- 
versity are unaware that they are eligible for mem- 
bership at the University Club. 

“The Club provides a oneness we need, a focal 
point,” says University Club President Hazel Han- 
back. “It’s the only place with an informal atmos- 
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phere where University people can get together in a 
spirit of ambience. It’s friendly, comfortable, and 
comparable to the best restaurants in town.” 

Look what you’ve been missing: 

An intimate cocktail lounge, attractively furnished 
and designed. Woven cork walls absorb noise and 
encourage a revival of the lost art of conversation. 

A main dining room seating 250 members and 
their guests. The prominent colors are the Univer- 
sity’s own buff and blue, with the focal point a large 
Continued on page 6 


New Medical School to 
House Latest Equipment 
For Research and Teaching 


When the University community fi- 
nally gets its first peek at the new Walter 
G. Ross Hall May 24, it may seem a bit 
bare. Students won’t begin using it until 
this fall, and most of the equipment has 
not yet been moved in. But the dedica- 
tion day’s sneak preview should be 
enough to let everyone know that the 
School of Medicine’s new building is 
light years apart from the old classrooms 
and laboratories of H Street. 

The seven-story structure, named 
after the late Walter G. Ross, honorary 
University trustee and honorary degree 
recipient, will contain some of the latest 
and most innovative advances in medical 
education. 

What’s more, its location at 23rd and 
Eye Streets, N.W., places it adjacent 
to the University Hospital and makes 
it a closer part of the GW main campus. 

The school’s new library, named after 
the late Paul Himmelfarb, Washington 
philanthropist and community leader, 
adjoins Ross Hall’s basic sciences build- 
ing and incorporates the newest concepts 
in library facilities and resources. 


Walter G. Ross Hall. The lower building 
at the left is the Paul Himmelfarb Health 
Sciences Library. 
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The total seating capacity in its three 
stories is 399, with a volume capacity 
expandable to 80,000. 

The library contains an audiovisual 
center designed for the new self-study 
educational techniques. Twelve audio- 
visual carrels will be equipped with 
film and sound projection equipment 
that can handle any size of slides, film, 
or audio tapes. A Medical Center closed 
circuit television system will broadcast 
lectures and demonstrations at the 
school, hospital, and clinic. 

Ross Hall’s basic sciences building has 
a unique feature in its new lecture- 
laboratory—an amphitheater arrange- 
ment with the floor sloping toward the 
front. The seats are positioned facing 
laboratory benches, so that a demonstra- 
tion from the front may be performed 
by the audience as well, either while the 
lecture is in progress, or at its conclusion. 

Two of Ross Hall’s floors are instruc- 
tional, four are for research. One floor 
separates these areas and houses photo 
labs, medical illustration, and audio- 
visual support services for all levels of 
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teaching. The building will also contain 
comfortable classrooms, conference 
rooms, and offices for faculty and ad- 
ministrators. 

The school’s laboratory facilities will 
be especially well-outfitted and have 
been designed with great care. The 
epidemiology laboratory has been 
planned and safeguarded for the most 
careful scrutiny of toxic materials. The 
animal rooms have been stacked verti- 
cally on each research floor so they can 
be serviced by their own elevators. Be- 
low ground level there is a holding area 
where quarantined animals may be kept. 
The rooms are steam cleanable and the 
cages self-cleaning. 

The $25.5 million cost of the Walter 
G. Ross Hall and the Paul Himmelfarb 
Health Sciences Library mirrors the 
care and concern that have gone into 
their planning. With the call for in- 
creased enrollments and the nation’s 
need for more physicians, the George 
Washington University’s medical school 
complex will play a vital role in the 
easing of America’s health crisis. 


Four Days Full of Fun, 
Friendships, Festivities 
For Medical Alumni 


For more than fifty years, GW’s 
medical school alumni, students, fac- 
ulty, and administrators have awaited 
the day when a new medical school 
would be built and whisk them away 
from the corridors of 1331 H Street. 
That day arrives Thursday, May 24 
a day-long dedication celebration for 
the new Walter G. Ross Hall and the 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Li- 
brary. 

The medical school dedication will 
be the highlight of four days of activity 


marking the 1973 annual Medical 
Alumni Weekend. Beginning with 
Thursday’s dedication and running 


through Sunday afternoon’s School of 
Medicine commencement exercises, 
this year’s med school reunion promises 
to be the best ever. 

Festivities begin early Thursday 
morning with registration and a coffee 
hour inside the 23rd Street entrance of 
the new medical school building at 9 a.m. 
The morning program, beginning at 
10 a.m., has been prepared with the 
assistance of University Historian Elmer 
Louis Kayser, and will center around 
an “historical perspective” with reminis- 
cences of the 148-year-old school. 

A sandwich lunch will be provided for 
those who wish to remain inside Ross 
Hall, and tours will be conducted 
through the new facility by medical 
students until 2:45 p.m. 

The official dedication ceremony will 
begin at 3 p.m. The guest speaker will 
be newly confirmed Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Caspar W. 
Weinberger. Other platform speakers 
will include GWU President Lloyd H. 
Elliott, Trustee Chairman Charles E. 
Phillips, and Dr. Thomas M. Peery, 
pathology department chairman. 

The Medical Alumni Association will 
wind up the day with a dedication re- 
ception in the ballroom of the Marvin 
Center. But for them, the merrymaking 
is just beginning as they enter three days 
of official Reunion Weekend activities. 

Friday, May 25, registration for the 
weekend will begin at 8:30 a.m. inside 
the new medical school. After registra- 


The old medical school building at 1331-5 
H St., N.W.. is still in use. 


tion, the first of two scientific sessions 
will take place—an extension of last 
year’s popular “Reports from the Pro- 
fessor,” in which those who direct the 
academic disciplines at GW discuss their 
programs and research. Friday’s dis- 
cussants include Anesthesiology De- 
partment Chairman Charles S. Coakley 
’37, Biochemistry Department Chair- 
man Carleton R. Treadwell, Ophthal- 
mology Department Chairman Mansour 
F. Armaly, and Medicine Department 
Chairman Wallace N. Jensen. 

After a 1 p.m. lunch at the Lakewood 
Country Club in Rockville, Md., the 
annual Faculty-Alumni Golf Match tees 
off. Perhaps many an informal bet on 
the links will be paid off at that eve- 
ning’s poolside reception at the Wash- 
ington Hilton, headquarters for the 
Alumni Weekend’s social events and 
hotel accommodations for out-of-town 
alumni. 

The scientific sessions resume Satur- 
day morning, May 26, with Anatomy 
Department Chairman Richard S. Snell, 
University Clinic Medical Director 
Calvin T. Klopp, Clinical Engineering 
Department Chairman William S. Yam- 
amoto, Radiology Department Chair- 


man S. David Rockoff, and Surgery 
Department Chairman Paul S. Adkins. 

The annual business meeting will take 
place following Saturday morning’s 
session in the new school. Dr. Marvin P. 
Footer will turn the gavel over to his 
successor for a new two-year presiden- 
tial term, and the new officers and coun- 
cil members elected this spring will 
assume their responsibilities. 

At 6 p.m., the official five-year class 
reunions begin at different locations 
throughout the Washington Hilton. 
A general cocktail reception for those 
without official reunions will begin at 
7 p.m. The annual alumni dinner-dance 
begins at 8 p.m., with music provided 
by Howard Devron’s Orchestra. 

The Sunday brunch at the Hilton is 
the last social event of the weekend that 
culminates with the conferring of med- 
ical degrees upon the 122-member class 
of 1973. Commencement will be held 
in Lisner Auditorium at 2 p.m. Guest 
speaker will be Dr. John R. Hogness, 
president of the National Academy of 
Science’s Institute of Medicine. 

Late reservations for all four days of 
events may still be made at the Medical 
Alumni Office by phone at 202-331-6508. 


Drama Department 
Offers Season Tickets 
Next Year 


For the first time GW’s drama de- 
partment will offer a special rate by 
subscription to four major productions 
next season. Subscribers will be ad- 
mitted free to additional experimental 
Plays. 

A season’s ticket will be priced at 
$10, a savings of up to 20 per cent. 
Tickets for the general public are sold 
at $3 per seat. 

The 1973-74 program is an ambitious 
one, according to Sydney James, drama 
department director. 

Titles and dates are: 

Moliére’s The Miser, October 8-14; 

Plautus’ The Rope, November 8-10; 


Lawrence Durrell’s An Irish Faustus, 
November 15-17; 

Brecht-Weill’s A Threepenny Opera, 
February 4-10; 

Elmer Rice’s Dream Girl, March 22-25 
and 27-29. 

All performances will take place in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre. Each 
production includes a 2 o’clock matinee 
in addition to regular performances at 
8 p.m. 

All seats are reserved. Tickets may 
be picked up one-half hour before the 
performance. Parking is available in the 
Marvin Center. For further information, 
call 676-6178. 
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In Memoriam: 


The GW community has been 
Shocked and saddened by the sudden 
deaths of two men important in the life 
of the University. 

Harry G. Detwiler, professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the department, 
died Feb. 17 at his home in McLean, 

a. Curtis T. Bacon, director of per- 
Sonnel, died April 3 at his home in Fair- 
fax, Va. 

An army veteran of World War II, 
Professor Detwiler came to the District 
of Columbia in 1949 to teach English in 
the public schools. He became asso- 
ciated with the College of General 
Studies in 1952 and earned his master’s 
and doctorate in education at GW, join- 
ing the School of Education in 1956. 


Curtis Bacon came to GW as director 
of personnel in 1966 after 18 years with 
the American Red Cross. He was active 
in many community programs, including 
the United Givers Fund, the Conference 
of Institutional Administrators, and 
the Board of Trade’s Summer Jobs for 
Needy Youth, of which he was chairman 
last year. He spent two weeks of his 
vacation last summer working with the 
Red Cross in the flood-ravaged areas 
of Harrisburg, Pa., following Hurricane 
Agnes. 

Professor Detwiler is survived by his 
wife Thelma and his mother. Mr. Bacon 
is survived by his wife Loretta and two 
sons, Wallace, 25, and William, 18. 


Retiring Dean Likens 
Growth of SGBA 
To Big Business 


James C. Dockeray, dean of the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration since it was established 
as a separate school in 1966, is relin- 
quishing his administrative duties July 
1. He plans to return to teaching full- 
time in the fall semester. 

Dean Dockeray recently commented: 
“SGBA has reached the point in its 
growth where its operation can be 
termed ‘big business.” He cited the 
six departments of the School, which 
offer 140 courses per semester on campus. 
Five departments offer courses off cam- 
pus in some 38 different locations, en- 
rolling about 4,000 students in more 
than 200 classes. Full-time graduate 
students number about 1,800 on campus. 

President Elliott has said that SGBA 
“has made significant progress under 
Dean Dockeray’s leadership.” 


Dean James C. Dockeray 


Peter Vaill has been named Dean of the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration and professor of 
management science effective July 1. 
Dean Vaill is currently Associate Dean 
of the School of Business Administration 
and associate professor of industrial 
administration at the University of 
Connecticut. He will succeed Dean 
James C. Dockeray, who will retire from 
the administrative post after seven years 
of service. Dean Dockeray will continue to 
teach in the School. 


The son of a professor of psychology 
at Ohio State University, Dean Dock- 
eray has divided his career between 
university teaching and administration 
and government service. 

Coming to GW first as a lecturer in 
1946, he was appointed professor of 
finance and chairman of the department 
of business administration in 1955. 
From 1964 to 1966 he was assistant dean 
of what was then the School of Govern- 
ment, Business and International Af- 
fairs. In 1966, when that school became 
two—the School of Government and 
Business Administration and the School 
of Public and International Affairs— 
he was named dean of the former. 

Dean Dockeray’s book, Modern Cor- 
poration Finance (with W. H. Husband), 
recently was published in its seventh 
edition and is used widely as a text. 
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CGS Offers 
Free Tuition Credits 
To POW’S 


The College of General Studies has 
announced that it will sponsor without 
tuition charge the first two courses (six 
semester credit hours) for any American 
Vietnam prisoner of war wishing to re- 
turn to college as an undergraduate 
or graduate degree candidate in its off- 
campus programs. GWU is believed to 
be the first university in the country 
to offer such a program. 

The offer to American POW’s was 
announced April 11 by Dean Eugene R. 
Magruder at the annual education of- 
ficers’ luncheon, an event for the key 
educators and government and civilian 
officials responsible for GW’s off-campus 
centers in the District, Virginia, and 
Maryland areas. 

The University has for several years 
developed special higher education pro- 
grams for the United States armed 
forces, both at its downtown Washing- 
ton campus and at key military installa- 
tions around the country. The College of 
General Studies supplements the educa- 
tional programs of the University 
through off-campus study, special proj- 
ects, continuing education, and non- 
credit programs. It also helps administer 
off-campus programs over which the 
University’s other undergraduate and 
graduate divisions have academic 
jurisdiction. 

As GW Times goes to press, the De- 
partment of Defense has designated GW 
as the first four-year ‘“Servicemen’s 
Opportunity College (SOC).” The usual 
residency requirements leading to a de- 
gree will be waived for servicemen who 
enroll through the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 


New 
Educational 
Programs 


To keep up with the changing needs 
of a changing society, the George Wash- 
ington University has introduced some 
new majors for undergraduates, some 
new fields for concentration at the mas- 
ter’s level, and in the master of arts in 
special studies program, eliminated that 
old bugaboo, the master’s thesis. 

These are among some of the recent 
educational developments at the Uni- 
versity. 

Two interdisciplinary majors in en- 
vironmental studies will be offered next 
fall through the Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. One program will lead 
to the bachelor of arts’ degree, the other 
to the bachelor of science. The two pro- 
grams are an outgrowth of recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Programs for 
Columbian College, headed by Alton H. 
Desmond, chairman of the biological 
sciences department. 

Henry Merchant, assistant professor 
of biology, is program coordinator. The 
bachelor of arts program will emphasize 
the social sciences in seeking answers to 
the social, economic, and political impli- 
cations of environmental crises while the 
bachelor of science’s program will deal 
with scientific studies of the ecology. At 
the senior level the two groups will meet 
together in seminars to discuss the inter- 
relationships between the social factors 
and the scientific findings on environ- 
mental questions. ——— ——— n 

A master of arts or master of science in 
special studies is now offered with addi- 
tional courses of study and comprehen- 
sive examinations substituted for the 
traditional master’s thesis and one com- 
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75 Math Courses Open to 
Graduate Students 


George Washington University will 
be the first home of a new graduate 
student mathematics program combin- 
ing the resources of GW, Georgetown, 
and Catholic universities. 

The program, slated to begin during 
the fall semester of this year, was devel- 
oped under the sponsorship of the Con- 
sortium of Universities of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area. 

By combining the graduate depart- 
ments of each of the three universities, 
the variety of mathematics courses avail- 
able to students will be greatly ex- 


panded. During the first three years of 
the program, 75 graduate math courses 
will be open to students. 

The location of the program will 
rotate among the three schools during 
the first three years. Located at GW this 
year, it will move to Catholic the second 
and to Georgetown the third year. 

Dr. Arnold Stokes, Georgetown pro- 
fessor of mathematics, will serve as 
chairman of the program’s executive 
committee, which includes each univer- 
sity’s mathematics department’s chair- 
man and two other faculty members. 
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Late Trustee 
Souers Honored 


Sidney William Souers, a trustee of 
the University between 1957 and 1966 
and honorary trustee until his death 
January 14, was the subject of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Board of Trustees. 

Rear Admiral USNR (ret.) Sidney W. 
Souers led a full life encompassing sev- 
eral careers, the first of which was in 
private industry and finance and the 


second in the service of his country. He 
served in the Navy during World War II 
and then in the government. President 
Truman appointed him the first director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The resolution of appreciation for his 
many contributions to the University 
was sent to his widow, Sylvia Souers, of 
St. Louis. 


prehensive examination in the major 
field. More than 50 students have earned 
this degree since the program was intro- 
duced by the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences several years ago. The fields 
of concentration have been urban learn- 
ing, art therapy, oral biology, and foren- 
sic science. 

A new field in women studies was 
offered beginning in the spring semester, 
with 27 students enrolled. This advanced 
degree program is designed to fill the 
need for a systematic disciplinary ap- 
proach for those interested in counseling, 
management, teaching, or research fields 
that deal with the problems of women 
in society. Coordinator of the program 
is Ruth Osborn, assistant dean of the 
College of General Studies in charge of 
Continuing Education for Women. 

A new position, that of legal assist- 
ant, has the blessings of the American 
Bar Association, and GW is thought to 
be the first university in the East to of- 
fer a training program for legal assist- 
ants. 

The first group of 38 students will 
receive certificates May 23 after two 
semesters of study, involving legal writ- 
ing and a choice of either administrative 
law or civil litigation. In response to 
popular demand, a second class was 
started in January. 

The two-semester program is offered 
by the College of General Studies in 
cooperation with GW’s National Law 
Center and the Washington legal com- 
munity. 

A workshop will take place May 5 
for representatives of Washington legal 
firms and general counsel offices in the 
local and federal governments. The 
purpose of the workshop is to inform 
practicing lawyers of the new role of legal 
assistant, the qualifications necessary to 
enter the program, and the scope of the 
training. 

Reflective of the current trend of 
providing educational programs tailored 
to specific groups of students, the Col- 
lege of General Studies also has estab- 
lished a full associate degree program 
for National Science Foundation staff 
members. Seventy-five NSF employees 
are enrolled in the three initial courses 
being taught during the first semester. 
Students attend classes at the NSF’s 
downtown Washington offices. Courses 
will be sequenced over a three-to-four 
year period leading to the degree of asso- 
ciate in arts in general studies from the 
University’s Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


On 
Giving 
Books 


A person doesn’t have to be rich or 
famous to have his name immortalized 
by a university. 

It needn’t be engraved on a build- 
ing, or attached to a distinguished teach- 
ing fellowship. 

But it can be placed inside a book, the 
smallest but most precious possession a 
university has. 

From even a small contribution, one 
or more books can be purchased for the 
University library, with a bookplate 
inside each one giving the name of the 
donor, or the name of an individual in 
whose honor the book was presented. 

At GW’s library, distinctive book- 
plates adorn many of the library’s vol- 
umes, reminders of the generosity of 
those who chose to express their regard 
for the University by increasing the 
library’s holdings. 

Many famous artists, from Albrecht 
Diirer to Aubrey Beardsley have de- 
signed bookplates, the designs of which 
mirror the distinctive art styles of an 
era. With the opening of the new Uni- 
versity library, art students are experi- 
menting with new ideas and designs for 
George Washington University book- 
plates. Those pictured on this page are 
some of those already found in the GW 
library collection. 

When large collections come from a 
single donor, full-size plates can be made 
to identify both the library and the 
donor, or the person being honored. In 
the case of smaller gifts labels may be 
printed to designate the donors and be 
used with the library’s regular book- 
plate. Identification of the donor or 
person honored is usually typed on the 
library’s bookplate for gifts of one or a 
few volumes. 

Contributions to the University li- 
brary may be made through Friends of 
the Library in care of Rupert Wood- 
ward, Librarian. 
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President Elliott is hereby advised 
to wear his most comfortable walking 
shoes on the first Sunday in May. That 
is Commencement Day, and as in the 
past several years, six separate com- 
mencement ceremonies are scheduled. 

President Elliott attends each grad- 
uation in order “to confer the degrees 
in course.” 

At one o'clock in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre degree candidates of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences will have their usual ceremony. 

At 1:30 in Lisner Auditorium the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration will hear Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System. 

The School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science meets at 3:30 in Marvin 
Theatre to hear Edgar M. Cortwright, 
Director of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration Langley Re- 
search Center. 

At 6 o’clock the School of Public and 
International Affairs will hear professor, 
scholar, and president of Peru from 
1963-68, Fernando Belaunde-Terry in 
Marvin Theatre. 

Approximately 250 candidates in the 
School of Education will hear the words 
of Burnice H. Jarman, retired educator 
and former faculty member at GW. 

For the largest ceremony of all, the 
Commencement of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences, at Constitution 
Hall at 8 o'clock. 

GW’s most recent graduates, the 1,000 
who received their. degrees at Winter 
Convocation in February, heard Nancy 
Hanks, chairman of the National En- 


E. K. Morris, Chairman Emeritus of 
GW’s Board of Trustees, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service 
at Winter Convocation. 


dowment for the Arts, who spoke on 
“Design for America’s Third Century.” 

In a colorful aside Miss Hanks said 
that a distant ancestor of hers, Parson 
Weems, fabricated the legend about 
George Washington’s not being abie to 
lie to his father about cutting down the 
cherry tree. Mason Locke Weems, Amer- 
ican author and preacher born in 1759, 
liked to embellish the biographies he 
wrote, especially The Life and Memorable 
Actions of George Washington, when sales 
were low and his imagination high. Miss 
Hanks said the cherry tree story did not 
appear until the fifth edition of the 
biography was published. 

Honorary degrees awarded by Presi- 
dent Elliott went to: Miss Hanks, Doc- 
tor of Humanities; Philip Handler, 
president of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Doctor of Science; Chairman 
Emeritus E. K. Morris, Doctor of Public 
Service; and Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
former chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and honorary trustee of the 
University, Doctor of Humanities. 

Alumni Achievement Awards were 
given to: Thomas S. Jackson, BA ’33, 
LLB ’35, senior partner in the law firm 
of Jackson, Gray and Laskey of Wash- 
ington, D.C. and past president of the 
Foundation of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers; Irene Parsons, MS ’65, 
assistant administrator for personnel 
of the Veterans Administration; and 
Dr. Lorenz Zimmerman, BA °43, MD 
’45, clinical professor of pathology and 
of ophthalmology and chief of division 
C of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology at the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 


Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will speak at the 
dedication of the Walter G. Ross Hall of 
Health Sciences May 24. 


Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve Board, will 
speak at School of Government and 

Business Administration commencement 


May 6. 


Nancy Hanks received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humanities at the Winter 
Convocation Feb. 19. 


John Hogness, President of the Institute of 
Medicine, the National Academy of 
Sciences, will speak at the School of 
Medicine Commencement May 27. 


Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and honorary trustee of 
the University, was made an honorary 
Doctor of Humanities. 
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Philip Handler, President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science at the 
Winter Convocation. 
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GW Club Continued From Page 1 


mural depicting architecture of the Foggy Bottom 
area, the University’s home. Movable partitions 
allow for a variety of seating arrangements. 

Three private dining rooms at the disposal of 
Club members for meetings, receptions, and parties. 

Open for lunch and dinner, the George Washing- 
ton University Club is a far cry from the stereo- 
typed Ivy League college club, where white-haired 
members snooze in overstuffed chairs or sip sherry 
while reading the Wall Street Journal. The Club is 
open to the campus community and dedicated to a 
“one university” concept that brings together mem- 
bers of all ages and positions to enjoy good food 
and company. Coffee is available from 10 a.m. on 
(honor system), and sandwiches can be had at odd 
hours from 11:30 a.m. until closing time. 

When the Club first opened its doors three years 
ago, it was managed by private concessionaires. 
But since December 4, 1971, it has been run by a 
professional manager and a board made up of its 
own members, far more open to ideas and sugges- 
tions from Club patrons. 

One such idea has had a resounding success—the 
Club “Friday Nighter.”” One Friday night of each 
month is chosen for a buffet dinner from 7 to 9 p.m. 
with drinks and dancing to a live orchestra until 
11:30 p.m. Each “Friday Nighter” centers around 
a particular theme, such as Valentine’s, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Oktoberfest or a Polynesian luau evening. All 
in attendance have an enjoyable evening and you 
can’t beat the price—$6.75 to $7.75 per person. 

The “Friday Nighters” are part of the Club’s 
effort to bring old and new members into the city 
for dinner. There’s usually a good crowd for lunch, 
and reservations are advisable. But the Club’s facili- 
ties sometimes go begging in the evening, a loss that 
is especially illogical, considering the low-cost park- 
ing available at half-price in the building and the 
Marvin Center’s proximity to the Kennedy Center, 
Constitution Hall, and Lisner Auditorium. 

Luckily, more people are starting to come back 
into the city at night for dining and entertainment. 
And more are aware of the unique opportunities the 
University Club offers. 

Several organizations have made the Club their 
headquarters for nighttime dinner meetings. Les 
Amis du Vin (a French wine-tasting and gourmet 
club), the Society for Public Administration, and 
several other educational and professional groups 
call the Club home. Faculty members use the facili- 
ties for seminars and to entertain visiting lecturers. 
Why? E. A. “Bud” Wareham, of the National En- 
gineering Club, explains, “Engineering groups have 
splintered away from the central city. We’re trying 
to return engineers to the city, and the Club pro- 
vides us with a center. What’s more, with the School 
of Engineering nearby, students can attend our 
meetings and a fresh interchange of ideas takes 
place.” 

So the Club is offering the members of the Uni- 
versity community atmosphere and a place to meet 
with friends and colleagues. But what about the 
food? 

The best. The management and culinary staff of 
the University Club come from a background of 
experience where fine cuisine has always been a 
byword—elegant hotels, ocean liners, and embassies. 

Club Manager Chartan Solsnes came to the 
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United States from Norway 21 years ago. He was 
trained in the European tradition, starting as a 
teenager at the Grand Hotel in Oslo. A member 
of the Norwegian ambassador’s household staff 
for four years, Solsnes later worked as maitre d’ at 
the Mayflower Hotel’s Presidential Room. His as- 
sistant at the Club, Nick Redivo, served also with 
the Mayflower as well as the Sheraton-Carlton in 
Washington and on Italian ocean liners. 

Solsnes’ decision to come to the University Club 
was not based on salary considerations. “It’s a chal- 
lenge to build the Club up and make it one of the 
best in the city.” 

Head Chef Rod Cruz agrees, and when he ex- 
claims, ““There’s nothing in culinary arts I don’t 
know how to make!” you know it’s not a boast 
merely a fact. A native of Puerto Rico, Chef Cruz 
began his cooking career in the U.S. Army. But 
before you conjure up old memories of chipped beef 
on toast and Army cooks whose tastebuds had been 
shot off during the war, know that Chef Cruz served 
as a chef for the Supreme Allied Headquarters un- 
der General Dwight Eisenhower in Fontainebleau, 
France. He has taught cooking at military installa- 
tions around the country and was in charge of all 
food preparation at the Pentagon. 

Cruz supervises the selection and cooking of the 
Club’s menu every day, a job that begins at 6 a.m. 
and.sometimes goes on until 1 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. Fresh meat and vegetables are bought daily. 


“In my spare time I try to teach my cooks new 
recipes and cooking suggestions,” he says, and yet 
he still finds time to put personal care and effort into 
one of his own specialties, like paella Valenciana. 

Did you ever try to make paella for several hun- 
dred lunchtime diners? 
pounds of rice, ten pounds of pork, 20 pounds of 
chicken, and assorted shellfish and shrimp. Washed 
down with 38 gallons of coffee. 

The University Club is a non-profit organization, 


It only requires 15 to 20 


self-supporting without a subsidy from the Univer- 
sity. It is accepting members, and is easier to join 
than you would imagine. The idea of a “private” 
club scares some people, but the spirit that prevails 
at the University Club is far from reserved or stuffy. 
The annual dues are $50 for alumni of less than five 
years and faculty/staff under grade 30; $75 for 
alumni of over five years and faculty/staff over 
grade 30. New members joining in May or June 
will not be required to pay dues until September. 

Perhaps you just want to try the Club to see if 
you'll like it. “It’s simple,” President Hanback says. 
“Go to the manager and get a guest card. You sim- 
ply pay cash for the meal and are very welcome.” 

It’s worth it. The University and the city are 
changing, and you can be part of it. There’s a small 
getaway from the bustle of life on the Marvin Cen- 
ter’s third floor. To pass it by would be to miss a 
unique brand of hospitality unlike anything you’ve 


‘ 


ever experienced. 


The couple on the sofa in the cocktail lounge are William Hanback and his wife, President Hazel 
Hanback, of the GW University Club, talking with a member. 


Chef Rod Cruz in the GW Club kitchen. 


On the left is Club Manager Chartan Solsnes, 
conferring with his assistant and maitre d’ Nick Redivo. 


Above: Often the Friday Nighters 


feature a lavish 


buffet; other times a sit-down steak dinner. 


Below; Dancing to the music of Sparty Donato at a 
Club Friday Nighter. 
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Even with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 now being 
implemented and women entering jobs formerly re- 
stricted to men, it’s not easy to conjure up the image 
of a woman engineer giving the signal to blast away 
a mountainside for a new highway. 

It’s the stereotyped image of engineers that needs 
blasting away, says Kay Wilson, whose responsibili- 
ties at the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence include the recruitment of women students in 
engineering. 

Recruiting women for engineering presents the 
problem of providing correct information concerning 
some of the myths about engineering. One of the 
common myths is that engineers have to be phys- 
ically rugged because they work outdoors, in mines, 
and on dirty assembly lines. This, of course, is not 
so. For men and women alike, 90 percent of the 
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engineering jobs are done in air conditioned offices. 

Another myth which appears constantly is that 
mechanical aptitude is the most important trait of 
the aspiring engineer. This can be put away with the 
“engineer’s cap and overalls” of days gone by. In- 
tellectual ability and analytical minds are much 
more important today. 

During the past year there were 46 women en- 
rolled in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science. Four times as many of these women were 
taking graduate courses as undergraduate courses, 
which seems to indicate a serious intention to follow 
engineering as a career. Indeed, some of the women 
are already doing just that. 

Dean Harold Liebowitz of the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, pointed out the urgent 
need for more engineers, both men and women. He 
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Sandra Kevelier says she has found no discrimi nation 
against blacks or women in engineering. 


cited the administration’s latest manpower fore- 
casts of an annual need for 48,000 new engineering 
graduates during the remainder of the decade. Given 
the declining engineering enrollment, normal attri- 
tion, plus the constant flow of engineering graduates 
into non-engineering fields, there are strong indica- 
tions that a severe shortage of engineers may de- 
velop during the next few years. 

GW’s first woman graduate in engineering doesn’t 
blast away at mountains, but she gives the “go” 
signal that has launched two satellites into space, 
with a third scheduled for orbit in 1975. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie R. Townsend, BEE ’51, is the only woman 
project manager at the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. She is probably the only 
woman manager of a satellite in the world—at least 
in the non-communist world. 


Mary K. O’Brien, graduate student in engineering, 
works at the Civil Service Commission. 


At NASA where she has worked for 13 years, Mrs. 
Townsend is responsible for the inception, design, 
construction, and testing of the Small Astronomy 
Satellites. A joint U.S.-Italian project, her first satel- 
lite was launched from the Italian-operated San 
Marco Equatorial Range in the Indian Ocean off the 
coast of Kenya several years ago. Its mission was to 
search for stars that radiate X-rays in this and other 
galaxies. “The data,” she says proudly, “‘has revolu- 
tionized high-energy astronomy.” 

The second satellite, in orbit since last Novem- 
ber, is furnishing data on the extremely high energy 
sources of radiation known as gamma rays. 

For her contributions to space technology Mrs. 
Townsend was decorated a Knight of the Italian 
Republic last fall at the University of Rome. She 
also received NASA’s 1972 exceptional service medal 
for “outstanding technical and managerial leader- 
ship,” having some years earlier been given the 
TIROS Group Achievement Award and the Nimbus 
III Achievement Award by NASA. 

The latest recognition of Mrs. Townsend’s accom- 
plishments came March 2 when she was among six 
women in federal service to receive the Federal Wo- 
man’s Award. This program, which started in 1960, 
is nationwide in scope and honors a handful of out- 
Standing career women in government each year. 

According to a survey by the National Society for 
Professional Engineers, 65 percent of engineering 
firms have no objections to hiring women engineers. 
Twenty-three percent reported they already have 
women or a woman on their engineering staffs. 

Engineering is a four year course of study, with 
graduate work leading to greater specialization. 


Mrs. Marjorie Townsend, BEE ’51, is NASA’s only woman project manager. She is responsible for the 
Small Astronomy Satellite-B, a joint U.S.-Italian effort for the study of the sources of high energy 


radiation in space. 


The engineering core curriculum required of all stu- 
dents during the first two years emphasizes basic 
scientific principles with courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry as well as a knowledge of our 
society and the world with courses in social sciences 
and humanities. When the students reach the junior 
year, they decide whether to major in civil, mechan- 
ical, or electrical engineering. Each discipline offers 
an option in the related computer sciences and civil 
engineering offers an option in environmental civil 
engineering. 

A freshman this past year at GW, Maureen 
Supple says she hasn’t decided which field of engi- 
neering she will pursue. “Mechanical engineering 


would offer me opportunities to work on projects 
such as designing rocket parts,” she surmises. “In 
civil engineering I can choose work on environmental 
problems. My sophomore year will be spent trying 
to decide which to enter.” 

June Jones, a junior in electrical engineering, 
whose grades put her on the Dean’s Honors List, 
says she chose engineering because in high school 
she wanted to be first a physicist, then a chemist, 
then a mathematician. “When I couldn’t decide 
which, I chose engineering so I could get them all, 
and more. It is a lot of work being an engineering 
student but as a woman you are treated just the 
same as men—no favors, and you are not discrimi- 
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Mrs. Barbara J. Conley, GW engineering student, 
verifies the electronic performance of sensors and 
detectors on her job at the Army Mobility Equipment 
Rand D Center, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


nated against. Being Black makes no difference, 
either.” 

Nancy Lynne Geneaux, who earned a BS in 
physics in 1965 and is married to a physicist, said 
she almost missed a career in engineering. From the 
eighth grade on she was fascinated by the way things 
worked, but assumed she would have to become a 
teacher. “Then my chemistry teacher told me how, 
through the cooperative plan, I could go to a good 
engineering college and work in engineering while 
going to school. So for the next five years I studied 
six months and worked six months. My husband was 
also a co-op student. Now I am studying for a mas- 
ter’s in electrical engineering, which I expect to re- 
ceive this June.” Nancy’s work in the federal gov- 
ernment is classified but pertains to the reduction 
of noise in nuclear submarines. 

The cooperative education program in engineer- 
ing, to which Mrs. Geneaux referred, gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to work in the technical field of 
one’s interest summers before and during the first 
two years. The student then alternates periods of 
work with periods of academic studies. 

The women in graduate programs specialize fur- 
ther in engineering. Mrs. Rossana Chi, who taught 
mathematics for one year in Korea before coming 
to America, is a computer programmer at Optimum 
Computer Systems, Inc. She is studying to strength- 
en her knowledge of circuits, she says, and thereby 
increase her earning ability. 

Sandra Kevelier, a civil engineer at the Navy 
Department, is working toward a master’s degree 
in engineering administration. “Opportunities have 
really opened up for me as a woman engineer,” 
Sandra says. “Not only am I being praised for my 
accomplishments, but I also receive all assistance 
possible. If I had it to do all over again, I’d pursue 
the same course.” 

Ann Magner, a systems analyst and programmer 
for American Security and Trust, is a graduate stu- 
dent in computer science. She wants to do research 
in computational linguistics. “Most schools which 
offer computer science curricula,” says Ann, “‘do 
recognize the variety of directions one might want 
to go and will not force you to learn about circuit 
software or drown you in artificial language theory 
if you prefer to specialize in hardware design.” 

Linda Johnson, employed as an operations re- 
search analyst at the Naval Ship Research and De- 
velopment Center, says, “I lucked into my job be- 
cause I had a bachelor’s degree in mathematics. 
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Above: Maureen Supple, freshman, and Jane 
Powers in GW’s computer lab. 


When we began this program, none of us knew any- 
thing about it, and we have developed together. I 
started a master’s degree program in operations 
research at GW to learn more formally what I am 
supposed to be doing! 

“I like the creative aspects of my job,” Linda 
continues. “We start with a problem, find various 
possible solutions, then develop a model of the best 
one. 

“There have been both men and women in the 
program from the start. There is no discrimination 
in pay or advancement. We are part of the Compu- 
tation Department where about 30 percent are 
women, so we expect equal treatment.” 

Based on aptitude tests, women should be entering 
engineering at a ratio of one woman to three men 


Below: Elizabeth Lynch, graduate engineering student, 
on her job at the Naval Air Systems Command. 


rather than the one to one hundred ratio of past 
years. Thanks to Mrs. Townsend and her predeces- 
sors and to rapid changes in society as to the role 
of women, efforts are now being made to overcome 
the cultural lag. 

Dean Liebowitz pointed out that although some 
progress was being made there was still a long way 
to go. Of the 65,600 graduate and bachelor degrees 
awarded in engineering last year only 789 went to 
women. He said, however, that the future for women 
engineers has never been brighter or stronger. 
“Women who undertake the commitment to engi- 
neering will find ample opportunity and satisfaction 
in applying their engineering knowledge ‘to utilize 
economically the materials and forces of nature for 
the benefit of mankind! ” 


How would you move 
Cranes: volumes of 
books and journals? 

Put another way—about 42,000 

Soll linear feet or almost eight miles of 
books will be moving to their new 

home about the 

Over time that GW 

Times reaches its 

readers. The commercial mover 
GW who has been employed for the 
job has come up with a novel solu- 


tion. In fact, Uni- 

versity Librarian 

Rupert Woodward 

thinks it may be unique. Anyone familiar with 

the present library knows that access to the stacks 

is gained only via the second floor beyond the circu- 

lation desk. From that one entrance there are eight 

floors of stacks from the basement to the roof 

reached by narrow, circuitous stairs that are almost 

completely vertical. It is not advisable for two portly 
persons to try to pass on the stairs. 

The firm employed for the moving job recom- 
mended that the stairs be removed, a platform type 
of elevator be installed in the empty stairwell and 
a hole made in the roof directly above the stairwell. 

The moving company has special book carts which 
will be wheeled into the stacks and the books placed 
in them in sequential order. Library staff will super- 
vise the labeling of the books and see that they are 
handled properly. 

The carts are small—only two feet wide, three feet 
long, and about four feet high, with a set of four 
shelves on each side, but how to get the book carts 
out of the stacks? 

The mover says a cart will be rolled to the stair- 
well, placed on the platform, drawn to the roof where 
a crane occupying the yard behind the library will 
swing the book cart down to the waiting van below. 

From the present library at 2023 G Street to the 
new building at 22nd and H is a short haul of only 
two and one-half blocks. 

Delivery at the new library building presents no 
Special problem, according to Edward H. Liszewski, 
Special assistant to Mr. Woodward. Entrance is at 
ground level where ramps are available, and the 
elevators inside the building are larger than the one 
birdcage-sized elevator in the old building. Library 
staff will be stationed at the new building to see that 
the book carts reach their proper destination. 

Knowing that certain unpredictable delays occur 
when varied special equipment and individuals are 
involved, Mr. Woodward says, with tongue in cheek, 
“The move will be completed between the end of 
Spring semester the first of May and the beginning of 
Summer sessions June 12—if all goes well in the best 
of all possible worlds.” 

Not long after Lloyd Elliott was named President 
of the University he was asked if he had to limit 
himself to a single priority at GW, what would it be? 
He replied quickly that he saw the library as the top 
priority. 

Since that time many improvements have taken 
place in new buildings, physical equipment, and in 
the quality of educational programs. The library has 
taken a little longer. 

In the past certain sections of the old library 
shelves were so crammed with books it was im- 
possible to find space for new acquisitions. Lately 
there have been substantial gifts for acquisitions to 
stock the new library which will occupy the base- 
ment and first five floors of the building. (The sixth 
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and seventh floors will house other University offices, 
at least temporarily until the new library outgrows 
its first five floors.) Stack space in the old library 
will be retained for storage of some books. Other 
space at 2023 G Street will be renovated for class- 
rooms. 

Among those friends of the University interested 
in supporting the new library is William G. White, 
BS in CE 36, University trustee, who gave $100,000 
last year to the University Library Gift Book Fund. 
Mr. White, chairman of the board and president of 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., serves on the exec- 
utive committees of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation and the Transportation Association of 
America. Active in civic affairs in the San Francisco 
area, Mr. White is also an alumnus of the University 
of California and a graduate of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Advanced Management Program. 

“This is a timely and significant gift since the new 
library will provide the additional space necessary 
to service the new acquisitions,’ President Elliott 
said, adding “This gift will have lasting value to the 
University community.” 

Another significant gift comes from Grover M. 
Hermann, of San Francisco, who added $50,000 to 


Trustee White’s gift. Mr. Hermann rose to promi- 
nence in industry as president and later chairman 
of the board of the American-Marietta Company, 
which under his direction went through a period of 
phenomenal growth after World War II, merging 
with the Martin Company in 1961 to become the 
Martin-Marietta Corporation. 

Last October Mandell J. Ourisman, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., presented a check of $5,000 through the 
Ourisman Foundation, Inc. for the purchase of books 
as a memorial to Florence and Benjamin Ourisman. 

For the fourth consecutive year the Sears Founda- 
tion College Library Grant Program gave the Uni- 
versity $2,000 for the purchase of books. 

Mrs. Morton A. Seidenfeld recently gave her late 
husband’s personal library of over 3,000 volumes, 
primarily in the field of psychology, to the library. 
A clinical psychologist, Dr. Seidenfeld held many 
important posts. During World War II he was chief 
clinical psychologist in the division of neuropsy- 
chiatry of the Surgeon General’s office, director of 
psychological services for the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis from 1945 to 1961, and during 
the years prior to his death, deputy assistant admin- 
istrator of the social and rehabilitation service ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

At one time the University had a department of 
library science headed by the late Alfred F.W. 
Schmidt. (See GW Times, December 1972.) The 
last students to graduate in library science received 
their degrees more than 30 years ago, but the alumni 
association they formed is still active today. Mem- 
bers raised funds for the Special Collections Room 
in the new library as a memorial to Professor 
Schmidt. The association also recently published 
acurrent directory of library science alumni, avail- 
able for $1.00 from the Office of Alumni Relations, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

Mrs. Frederick Kuh, wife of the noted American 
foreign correspondent, has given her husband’s 
articles, diary, and personal correspondence to the 
library. Mr. Kuh, who wrote for United Press, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and the London Daily Herald, 
served in London from 1933 to 1951. His writings 
just prior to and during World War II are of par- 
ticular interest to students doing research in that 
period, Librarian Woodward noted. 

In addition to the main library, some departments 
have started their own departmental libraries for 
the convenience of their students. Professor R.H. 
Walker, who helped establish the American Studies 
Program at GW, started a departmental library in 
American studies with the Donovan Collection as a 
foundation. The library was recently doubled in size 
by a gift of more than 500 books and periodicals 
from J. Merton England, special assistant to the 
director of the National Science Foundation. 
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( E Political science ma- 

Political jors as well as their 

fatulty have long 

= taken advantage of 

ence the nation’s capital 

as a workshop for 

viewing the many faces of the fed- 

eral government. Students who 

participate in such programs are 

not limited to col- 

leges and universities 

in the Washington 

area. Summer internships 

Issues on Capitol Hill, fellowships 

for graduate students in 

various federal and local agencies attract students 

from all over the nation. But GW’s new residential 

seminar in political science for freshmen is probably 

unique. Exactly 30 freshmen were selected from 85 

applicants last summer to live and study together 

on the first floor of “Superdorm’” beginning last fall. 

Living among them is Sally Ann Baynard, resident 

assistant, a PhD candidate herself in political science, 

and the weekly discussion leader, counselor, and 

Mother Confessor. Miss Baynard formerly worked 

on Capitol Hill in the offices of several Representa- 

tives and at one time for the Embassy of the United 
Arab Republic. 

“Living and learning together in a residence hall 
is not new,” Dean of Students Marianne Phelps ex- 
plains. “Other institutions have pioneered in such 
programs.” 

What is unique in GW’s residential program is the 
ingenuity of its instructor, Dana Fischer, PhD candi- 
date, in commandeering some of the wealth of talent 
in the Federal City to give the freshmen an insider’s 
view on current issues being studied. 

The students prepare for each interview by doing 
a great deal of reading that deals with the pertinent 
theoretical concepts. Persons are invited to the class 
because of their expertise or because they are par- 
ticipants in the political or legal process under study. 
Informal talks with questions from the students give 
the freshmen an opportunity to test theory against 
practice. More often than not, the theory is vin- 
dicated. 

A 12-hour credit course over two semesters, the 
seminar meets eight hours a week, four of which 
are with guest speakers. Dana (students called her 
by her first name) is present at these and so is their 
once-a-week discussion leader, Sally Ann. The two 
rooms set aside for their seminar meetings are in 
Thurston Hall around the corner from their dorm 
rooms. The larger room, known as the “library,” 
with long tables and a blackboard, was the setting 
for the regular sessions. The weekly discussion took 
place in the lounge, which has floppy bean-bag seats 
and a small bookcase, housing the Congressional 
Record, newspapers, and magazines. 

Last fall with the national political campaigns in 
full tempo, the subject for in-depth study was “‘Elec- 
tions and Accountability.” On the role of the news 
media in the presidential campaigns the students 
met with Peter Vogt, of Guggenheim Productions, 
Inc., a public relations firm that specializes in po- 
litical candidates and developed the TV spots for 
Senator George McGovern. In the Republican camp 
they interviewed Philip Joanau, of the November 
Group, advertising executives who presented Presi- 
ident Nixon’s image for the news media. 

The students’ research concentrated on campaign 
gifts to determine the role of special interest money 
in the electoral process. The research was done in 
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Freshmen working in the offices of Common Cause 
with Jack Conroy (left) of Common Cause. 


In the forefront are Tess Stahl and Jerry van Nostrand 
at the weekly discussion of the political science sem inar 
for selected freshmen. 


the offices of Common Cause, the national non- 
partisan organization that lobbies on issues, and 
whose headquarters are three and a half blocks from 
GW’s campus. 

The freshmen examined the contributions made 
to various political committees established by labor 
and big business and special interest groups, ac- 
cording to the reports filed with Congressional 
agencies. 

“They first analyzed campaign giving on the basis 
of their assumptions,” Sally Ann explains; “then on 
the basis of their findings. They did some original 
research—some of it more sophisticated than grad- 
uate students do—and, of course, were surprised to 
learn that some political committee contributed to 
both Democrats and Republicans in the same con- 
gressional races. This was one example among many 
of their findings.” 

According to Tom Pokorni, who directed their 
work at Common Cause, “Their research was great. 
We were trying to make a case for public financing 
of political campaigns, and we couldn’t have had much 
of an argument without the facts they dug up.” 


David Stetson and Margo Broder researched 
congressional records last fall for Common Cause, 
the citizens’ lobby on issues. 


On a more philosophical level was the second topic 
for study, “Rebellion and the State.” Students were 
required to read Abe Fortas, Concerning Dissent and 
Civil Disobedience, Daniel Berrigan, Trial of the 
Catonsville Nine, Marcuse’s One Dimensional Man, 
and Why Men Rebel by Ted Robert Gurr of North- 
western University. 

The speakers on this subject represented dis- 
senting views from the left and the right: John 
Swinglish, of the Camden Defense League, who 
was associated with the Berrigan brothers, and John 
Schmitz, of the John Birch Society, also the presi- 
dential candidate of the American Party. A third 
speaker was Herman Fagg, the Socialist Alliance 
candidate for a seat in Congress from the District 
of Columbia. 

On the third subject, “The Political Awakening 
of New Groups,” the seminar members had to de- 
termine which of several groups they wished to 
study: women, blacks, American Indians, or Chi- 
canos. A majority decided in favor of blacks, which 
led to the reading of the important court decisions 
on school desegregation and lengthy discussions on 


Laureen Andrews does research at Common Cause 
for a freshman assignment. 


the controversy surrounding blacks in American 
society today. 

As an introduction to this study of race relations, 
the seminar heard Dr. Frances Welsig, a black 
woman psychiatrist from Howard University. “She 
was very provocative,” said Russell Herrold, a fresh- 
man in the seminar. “She said it was the psycho- 
logical hang-ups of whites that caused racism.” 

They read Tally’s Corner, a book describing the 
black subculture of a Washington, D.C. ghetto 10 
years ago. They then interviewed the author, Elliott 
Liebow, BA °46, an anthropologist who earned his 
doctorate at Catholic University. Mr. Liebow said 
that if he had the study to do over again, he would 
Concentrate almost exclusively on the area of em- 
ployment and the problems of making a living faced 
by the blacks in our society. He said that the in- 
ability of black men to get jobs that would enable 
them to support themselves and their dependents is, 
in his opinion, the most crucial element in the black 
€xperience in this country. 

According to Mr. Liebow, the high incidence of 
broken or never-formed marriages, women-headed 
families, poverty, welfare and other forms of de- 
pendency, crime, high infant death rates and other 
Social problems and private tragedies associated with 
black people in our inner cities is, in large part, di- 
rectly traceable to the failure of our society to make 
It possible for black men to support their families 
at some minimally decent standard of living. 

He said he knew several men who had gone into 
Crime and drug-pushing because, among other 
things, the jobs available to them paid only $1.80 
or $2.00 an hour, and “they can’t support their fam- 
ilies on that.” 

One student, Laureen Andrews, remarked after- 
wards, “To read a book and then speak to the 
author adds a new dimension to academic study.” 

Since the impact of the Supreme Court’s decision 
of 1954 abolishing segregated school systems has 
so dramatically affected American values and poli- 
tics, the seminar heard many more speakers on this 
subject than any other. Professor John Morgan, who 


David Stetson is a student in the freshman political 
science seminar. 


Sally Ann Baynard is Resident Assistant in Thurston 
Hall for the 27 remaining freshmen in the PoliSci 
seminar. Of 30 accepted, two left the country and one 
dropped out. 


Freshman Claudia Wagner plans to combine political 
science and journalism. 


teaches constitutional law and political science at 
GW, helped the students to distinguish between 
constitutional principles and the political processes. 
A member of the Prince George’s County (Md.) 
School Board gave a rundown on that board’s re- 
lationship to various court decisions. One of the 
lawyers in a major busing case discussed 
the effects of some class action suits on 


Not One Textbook but Lots of Reading, 
Research, Writing, 
Interviewing in Freshman Seminar 


public schools around the nation. The head of 
the Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice, David Norman, spoke at some length on 
his experiences representing the Justice Department 
in school suits. 

A recent graduate of GW, Alan Snyder, who just 
finished a year as a clerk on the Supreme Court, 
explained the operations of the Court and why the 
Supreme Court studied and listened to arguments 
on some few cases and rejected thousands of others. 
Mr. Snyder, a former editor of the Hatchet at GW, 
who was graduated Phi Beta Kappa, later earned a 
law degree at Harvard, where he was editor of the 
Harvard Law Review. 

By drawing out the students on recent decisions 
of the Court and having them ask questions, Mr. 
Snyder helped them to understand how Congress 
passes laws on certain popular issues but leaves the 
more controversial, conflicting laws to the Court 
for interpretation. “You see, the Bill of Rights is 
a very undemocratic instrument. No matter how 
many people want prayers in the schools, the Bill 
of Rights says ‘No.’ The Court is most effective in 
enforcing the rights of a minority against the ma- 
jority.” 

Some of the legal questions mentioned included 
pornography, abortion, Vietnam, gun-control legis- 
lation, state voting laws, and, of course, school de- 
segregation. “Most of the cases the Supreme Court 
undertakes,” Mr. Snyder said, “cannot be resolved 
by the political process.” 

The last subject for study was the Government 
and the Corporation. In preparation the freshmen 
read J. Kenneth Galbraith’s The New Industrial 
State. In their first weekly discussion on the subject, 
the students wrestled with some of Galbraith’s 
phrases, such as the meaning of “creative destruc- 
tion,” “aggregate demand,” and the “new compe- 
tition.” 

Asked what they thought of the seminar, Claudia 
Wagner, a graduate of North High School in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, said, “This is much more valuable 
than an introductory course to political science. 
Dana’s guidance has been invaluable in setting it 
up. Of course, we don’t know what it will be like 
next year because Dana will be teaching full-time 
at GW and won’t be in charge.” 

Jim Sellinger, formerly of Newton High School, 
outside of Boston, Mass., said he didn’t care for the 
theoretical aspects of the seminar. He preferred the 
more tangible, such as working at Common Cause 
last fall. Jim is abandoning his intention of be- 
coming a political science major, and now thinks he 
will major in urban affairs. 

Eric Wachspress said he deliberately chose GW 
because of the freshman seminar. Certain universi- 
ties he had considered entering offered the same 
political science textbook he had used in high school 
on Long Island. 

In their questions directed to the guest speakers, 
the freshmen were remarkably objective and polite. 
They also asked mature questions. “Their observa- 
tions are balanced.” Dean Phelps commented. 

Justice Department attorney David Norman, who 
was recently named to a judgeship, probably sum- 
med it up as well as anyone: “I wish I could have 
had a course like this in college.” 
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From Modern Art 
To Third World 
At Alumni College ’73 


Alumni who return to college in June 
will partake of an arts and science menu 
with plenty of time also devoted to cer- 
tain domestic and world problems. 

The setting is again Airlie House, 
Airlie, Virginia, with its gracious build- 
ings, sylvan grounds, and unlimited 
summer recreational opportunities. 

Ellwood Smith, director of alumni 
relations, is offering four short courses 
taught by GW faculty members. 

Stefan O. Schiff, associate professor 
of zoology, will give three lectures on 


Tom Scanlan, AA ’47, BA "49, MA ’51 in 
English literature, was named editor of 
the Federal Times early this year. Scan- 
lan, who had been managing editor of 
the Army Times and had served in 
various capacities over a 20-year period 
with the Army Times, is widely known 
for his free-lance writings on jazz. Mrs. 
Scanlan, the former Mae Zabilsky, 
earned an AB in journalism at GW in 
1953. 


Milton Collier, BA 63, has been named 
manager of Requirements Planning, Air 
Force, for RCA Government and Com- 
mercial Systems in Moorestown, N.J. 
Prior to joining RCA in 1972, Mr. Col- 
lier had served with the Air Force since 
1947. 


the subject, “From Molecules to Mars: 
An Exploration of Scientific Frontiers.” 

Laurence P. Leite, professor of art, 
will present three lectures on “Modern 
Art: The Erotic, or the Absence of Love, 
as the Ultimate Value.” 

Dorn C. McGrath, professor of urban 
planning and chairman of the depart- 
ment, will discuss “Urban America: 
Imperatives and Opportunities for the 
1970’s.” 

Patricia H. M. Lengerman, associ- 
ate professor of sociology, will lecture 


Major General Spurgeon Neel, (MD ’42, 
U. of Tennessee) MS ’65, has been named 
commander of the newly organized 
Army Health Services with responsi- 
bility for all Army hospitals and health 
facilities in the U.S. He is a 1960 Diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Preven- 
tive Medicine in Aviation Medicine ‘and 
holds the “A” prefix for outstanding ac- 
complishments as a flight surgeon. Cur- 
rently president of the Aerospace Med- 
ical Association, General Neel has had 
two tours of duty in Vietnam. 


William J. Eynon, BME 754, has been 
named general manager of administra- 
tion for the Babcock & Wilcox Construc- 
tion Company in Copley, Ohio. The 
company specializes in the construction 
of both fossil and nuclear utility plants 
and other industrial facilities. 


on “Political and Social Change in the 
Third World: International Threat or 
Promise?” 

The professors will illustrate their 
lectures with visual aids and films. 

The dates for Alumni College ’73 are 
June 20-24. 

In response to popular demand, an- 
other all-day Estate Planning Seminar 
will be held June 9 at the University 
beginning at 9 a.m. and ending at 4:30. 

For those alumni who wish to main- 
tain closer ties with the University, 


Henry C. Mayo, BME ’60, has won sev- 
eral cash awards at the Army’s Mobility 
Equipment Research and Development 
Center, Fort Belvoir, where he has been 
employed since 1966. Mr. Mayo in- 
vented a folding probe for an explosive 
anchor and had an article published in 
a recent issue of the Marine Technology 
Society Journal. 


Robert H. Sowers, AA °48, BA ’49, was 
recently named one of three new corpo- 
rate vice presidents of Allis-Chalmers 
Corporation. Mr. Sowers, who joined 
Allis-Chalmers in 1965, is general man- 
ager of the firm’s Material Handling 
Divisions in Matteson, Ill. 


Mr. Smith offers a half-day program, 
“GW Today,” starting with luncheon in 
the Marvin Center, and a series of talks 
by GW faculty and administrators on 
new educational programs and tours of 
new physical facilities at the University. 
The afternoon ends with a cocktail buffet 
at President and Mrs. Elliott’s home. 

For more detailed information on any 
of these events, write or phone the Of- 
fice of Alumni Relations (202-676-6435), 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


Victor Wartofsky, who attended GW 
from 1950-52 and in 1954, has had two 
novels and a collection of short stories 
published. His latest novel, Year of the 
Yahoo, opens with a student-police con- 
frontation near Watergate reminiscent 
of the actual event a few years ago. The 
novel has been optioned by Paramount 
Pictures. 


Donald B. Dinger, (BS ’58, U. of Rhode 
Island) MSE ’64, Associate Deputy for 
Research and Development at the 
Army’s Mobility Equipment Research 
and Development Center, Fort Belvoir, 
received the Army’s “Outstanding” 
award for the third time last fall. 
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GAA to Honor 
6 Alumni and 
37 Faculty Members 


The annual General Alumni Associa- 
tion reception to honor active alumni 
as well as faculty members of 25 years 
in teaching at the University will take 
place May 12 at the American Institute 
of Architects’ well-known Octagon 
House at 18th and New York Avenue, 
N.W. The cocktail buffet is from 5 to 
7 p.m. 

Alumni who will receive Alumni 
Service Awards are as follows: 

A. George Cook III, BA ’57, for his 
long participation in the Colonials, GW’s 
booster club for athletics, and as the 
GAA representative on the Faculty 
Senate Committee on Athletics; 

Marvin P. Footer, BA ’38, MD ’42, 
for the innovative programs he has in- 
troduced in the Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation, of which he is currently pres- 
ident; 

Sue B. Panzer, AA °39. BA °41, who 
has served in almost every capacity as 
an officer of Columbian Women, a mem- 
ber of the governing board of the GAA, 
and as an enthusiastic participant in the 
annual telethons; 

Hugh S. Wertz, BSEE ’29, LLB ’35, 
who has helped organize alumni meet- 
ings and various University activities 
in New York City over a lengthy period. 

Edwin L. White, AB ’22, MS °25, for 
his faithful efforts in creating an alumni 
chapter on the West Coast of Florida; 
and 

Glen A. Wilkinson, JD ’38, for his 
service as an officer and committee mem- 
ber of the GAA and his efforts in behalf 
of the Law Alumni Association and Na- 
tional Law Center over a period of years. 

Faculty members who will have com- 
pleted 25 years at the University by the 
end of December 1973 and who will be 
honored are as follows: 

Seymour Alpert, MD, professor of 
anesthesiology: William E. Bageant., 
MD ’39, assistant clinical professor of 
anesthesiology; William O. Bailey Jr., 
MD °40, associate clinical professor of 
Medicine; Robert H. Barter, MD, pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology; 
Sidney Berman, MD, clinical professor 
of psychiatry; Solomon R. Bersack, MD, 
assistant clinical professor of radiology; 
Albert S. Bright, MD °38, clinical in- 
Structor in obstetrics and gynecology; 
William P. Chalfant, Jr., MD, assistant 
clinical professor of ophthalmology; 
Hugh G. Clark, MD, assistant clinical 
Professor of child health and develop- 
ment; John M. Evans, MD, professor of 
Medicine; Eugene S. Gladsden, MD, 
associate clinical professor of medicine; 
Ernest A. Gould, MD ’39, clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery; Samuel Greenhouse, 
PhD ’59, professorial lecturer in statis- 
ties; Philip F. Herrick, LLM ’36, profes- 
Sorial lecturer in law; John W. Jackson, 
JD °32, adjunct professor of law; Joe 
L. Jessup, MBA, LLD, professor of 
business administration; John A. Ken- 
drick, BA ’42, LLB ’43, professorial lec- 
turer in law; Israel Kessler, MD, asso- 
Clate clinical professor of medicine; 
Morris Kleinerman, MD, clinical pro- 


fessor of psychiatry; Calvin T. Klopp, 
MD, Warwick Professor of Surgery; 
William T. Lady, MD ’38, associate 
clinical professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; Henry P. Laughlin, MD, associ- 
ate clinical professor of psychiatry; 
James W. Long, MD ’43, assistant 
clinical professor of medicine; Reginald 
S. Lourie, MD, Med. Sc.D., professor of 
child health and development and of 
psychiatry; Shirley S. Martin, MD, 
associate clinical professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology; James J. McFarland 
Jr., MD, associate clinical professor of 
otolaryngology; Maurice Mensh, MD 
*39, associate clinical professor of medi- 
cine; James N. Mosel, MA, professor 
of psychology; Francis J. Murray, MD, 
associate clinical professor of medicine; 
Edwin P. Parker III, MD, associate 
clinical professor of medicine; Neel 
Jack Price. MD. assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology; 
Jack J. Rheingold. MD, clinical profes- 
sor of medicine: Morris H. Rosenberg, 
BA ’38, MD ’41. associate clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine; M. deG. Ruffin, MD, 
clinical professor of psychiatry; Charles 
F. Stiegler, MD, assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of child health and development; 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ph.D., professor 
of European history, and Luverne C. 
Walker, MA ’32, associate professorial 
lecturer in education. 


GW Leads in FSO’s 
Appointed With 
Advanced Degrees 


Of 85 Junior Officers commissioned 
in the Foreign Service last year, George 
Washington University led the list of 
alumni having advanced degrees. 

A total of five GW alumni were ap- 
pointed. They are Edwin L. Brawn, 
MA ’72 (Political Science); Arnold J. 
Croddy, BA ’69 (Philosophy); Myron 
M. Einick, MBA ’72; Donald W. Key- 
ser, PhD candidate in International 
Affairs; and Ronald B. Rabens, JD ’71. 

Harvard and the University of North 
Carolina led the undergraduate schools 
with three alumni each. 

Of the 85 young Foreign Service 
officers, 15 were women—the highest 
percentage in history. Of the 70 men, 
31 had served in the military. Eleven 
had been members of the Peace Corps 


Robert Tallent, assistant basketball coach 
and former Colonial great, volunteers at the 
D.C. telethon. 


Charles Rideout, junior varsitv,and Keith Morris and Tom Rosepink, of the varsitv 
basketball team, lend their voices to the D.C. telethon. 
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Keep the Phones 
Ringing, New York 
and Philly 


While alumni are being called to the 
phone in three metropolitan areas with 
the words “This is George Calling,” the 
National Telethon Chairman reports a 
record total for results in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area telethon. 

For the first time, says J. Dallas 
Shirley, BS ’36 and MAE ’45, all GW 
alumni in the Washington area received 
a phone call, with a few exceptions. Not 
all GW graduates have been reached, 
Mr. Shirley added, but they are among 
“our call-backs.”’ 

Some 400 volunteers manned the 
phones, including students, alumni, 
faculty, and administrative staff. 

In the home territory of the Univer- 
sity, where about 22,000 alumni reside, 
the 16 afternoons and evenings of tele- 
phone calls brought cash and pledges of 
$67,000, compared with $50,000 raised 
last year. 

This is remarkable, Chairman Shirley 
pointed out, in a period when aid to 
private universities has failed to keep 
pace with needs. 

With the telethons ended in Chicago, 
Baltimore, Washington, D.C., and 
Boston, only three more remain. The 
New York City telethon will take place 
April 30 and May 1-2; the Tidewater 
(Virginia) area telethon May 7-8; and 
the Philadelphia telethon May 9-10. 

The telethon is just one phase of the 
Annual Fund Drive, which has a goal of 
one million dollars for the 1972-73 year. 

About three-quarters of that amount 
had already been received or pledged by 
late April, according to National Fund 
Chairman Donald C. Cook, JD ’39 and 
LLM ’40. This exceeds previous rec- 
ords of support, Mr. Cook added; how- 
ever, “I trust the chairmen of the various 
schools and colleges will continue their 
efforts until the drive ends June 30.” 

With federal funds for higher educa- 
tion being cut back drastically and 
tuition having increased every year, he 
said, the need for private gifts is sub- 
stantially greater. 


George Edeline, soccer coach, and Betty Ann Thompson, a vice president of the Law Alumni Association, on telethon duty. 
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Coming Events in May and June 


e ‘or late changes, phone Office of Alumni Relations a $ 8 fi a 
d À Fe 676-6435 A 
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